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reserve inside the ravine, so as to be ready to intervene
either in order to reinforce the exhausted assailants, or
in order to carry the attack further once it has been
pressed home.

But again, in order that the attack may be successful,
it must be protected from any enemy surprise, counter-
attacks or violent fire, mainly on its external flank.
That mission should devolve upon the 2nd battalion
(previously in advance guard), which, in order to fulfil
it, occupies the northern outskirts of the wood north-
east of the forester's house (one company), next the
northern end of the ravine, lastly, the small wood touch-
ing it (one company), and thus flanks the attack by
constantly advancing, without ceasing to occupy " points
d'appui" in the rear.

In consequence of this effort, the 1st regiment has
to proceed to the north of the forester's house, ready
to act all together, though it only sends one battalion
into action against the selected objective.1

Once the wood east of Wenzelsberg shall have been
carried in this way, the possession of it must be made
secure by establishing along the northern outskirts an
orderly force, under the protection of which the more
or less disconnected units which have just made the
assault will reorganise themselves; a new objective will
then be selected and attacked in the same way, by using
the most convenient direction ari& making a special dis-
tribution of forces answering to the new case. It is into
such a series of successive actions that combat trans-
forms itself as a consequence of modern armament:
the attacking force tries to advance to the right when
it can no longer advance straight ahead; it tries to
manoeuvre by a wing when the other wing is held up;
always keeping its freedom of manoeuvre by means of
preliminary measures of security; always securing on
the point of attack the possibility, provided by the

1 One here sees what becomes of the formation at the moment of
attacking; a distribution of forces is then made in compliance with
the principles explained above, and according to what is required by
the objective and by local conditions. If we now look back at the
Austrian dispositions, their faulty nature becomes obvious. The
Austrians thought they would secure speed by cohesion; they only
secured rigidity; the latter prevented their utilising the broken
ground; their march met with nothing but obstacles. Moreover, this
arrangement of theirs entirely overlooked action by fire.